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aE 
LARGE YIELD OF CORN. 


There was raised the last year on the planta- 
tion of Fulton Fleming, Esq. of Virginia, eleven 
hundred barrels of corn from an eighty acre field,| 
which is nearly fourteen barrels to the acre. 














THE SEASON AND YIELD OF CORN. 
A letter-to us dated Galway, Saratoga county,. 
New York, April 7, 1836, says that “the snow is 
2} feet deep, and the roads impassable.” 
The same letter in speaking of the yield of the 
8 row yellow flint corn, observes, “] have raised 
rising 120 bushels to the acre planted the 7th.of 
June, although this was late.” 





VALUE OF THE DURHAM STOCK. 

Aletter to us from an extensive breeder in 
Kentucky, says : 

“J sold 3 steers of the short-horn breed last 
month, that were fattened in Fayette and Bour- 
bon counties, for $625. Two of them were ta- 
ken to Mobile and sold for $550.” 





A PRESENT OF SXEDS. 

Our gallant townsman, Capt. J. J. Nicholson, 
during his present cruise in the Mediterranean, 
procured a collection of flower and other seeds, 
and sent them to his valued friend Hezekiah 
Niles, Esq., of this city, with a view of hav- 
ing them distributed.. By the latter gentleman 
we have been designated as the medium of 
distribution, and we shall now fulfil the trust 
with becoming emotions of pleasure and pride 
—pleasure, that by the selection, our sub- 
scribers wil! be benefitted, and pride at being the 
unsolicited object of an appointment congenial to 
our-feelings, and mingling with its. performance, 
associations which, though we may not mention 
them, bring unmixed delight to our mind. To 
behold the brave and generous commander of one 
f our men of war, far away from the home * 
himself and family, busily occupied in collecting 





seeds of value to beautify the gardens and par- 
terres, and enrich the fields of the land of his birth, is 
a sight full of moral beauties, and evince more no- 
bility of soul than would a thousand acts of mere 
bravery, for while the latter are often but the re- 
sult of physical courage, the former must be re- 
ceived as the unerring evidence of feelings which 
add lustre to the human character ; and this dis- 
interested attention of Capt. Nicholson to the in- 
terests and pleasures of his countrymen, will, 
therefore, not fail to endear him to their affections, 
and commend him to their esteem.. 

In the days of ancient republics, the comman- 
der of armies was sometime summoned from the 
plough to lead legions to battle and champion a 
nation’s cause. Deeds so full of glory—so re- 
plete with the patriotism that distinguished that 
heroic and chivalricage, have not been without their 
historian to transmit them in unfading traces to 
posterity. Age have succeeded age—nations 
have risen and fallen, and those republics, which 
gave birth to the illustrious men, whose love of 
country we now recall to mind, have shared the 
fate of most human institutions, and been num- 
bered with the things that have being only in 
story ; but still the brilliant achievements of those 
who found pleasure from the toils of armies in 
exchanging the implements of war for those of 
husbandry, live in the unfading recollection of the 
world, and though the republics which it was 
once their pride to serve have been succeeded by 
monarchies, their examples will continue to pre- 
serve in freshness a love of freedom which ulti- 
mately must batter down the barriers which pow- 
er have erected around the institutions of kingly 
governments, and man, in the dignity of his na- 
ture—the fulness of his rights—and the fruition 
of his hopes, will come forth as the living. evi- 
dence that he-is capable of self-government. But 
let us turn from the eras of other days and the 
memory of the men.of those times, tothe subject 
under consideration. 


We have alseady explained the motive of Capt. 
Nicholson, in forward those seeds to the United 
States, and it may not be. amiss to express the 
deep sense of. gratitude we feel towards him for 
‘this renewed /testimonial he has given of his love 
of country. The example thus set his brother 
officers, is worthy of all emulation; and we hope 





it may serve to remind them that f.. splendor of 


a soldier’s arms is not dimmed by occasional 
devotion to the.cause of husbandry : and we seize 
this occasion to say, that it will at all times, as 
upon the present one, be a source of pleasure to 
us to be the medium of transmission between any 
of the officers of our navy, who may confide. to 
us the trust of distributing to- our common coun- 
trymen, any seeds which they may collect abroad. 

As the lot of seeds sent in by Capt. Nicholson, 
is not sufficiently large to allow of our giving 
each of our subscribers a portion, we have added 
a few sorts. at our own expense, which we ask 
them to accept as the offering of. those: whose 
highest ambition it is to render themselves ser- 
viceable to the agricultural community. 

We have reserved a few of nearly all of the 
kinds of seeds sent by Capt. Nicholson, with a. 
view of propagating them, and should we be-suc- 
cessful, will take pleasure next year in making 
another and more extensive distribution. . 


Baltimore, Murch $0, 1836. 
To Epwarp P. Rozerts, Esq. 
Editor of the Farmer & Gardener. : 

Dear Sir: I do not know how s0 
well ] can carry into effect the good intentions of 
my old and valued friend, Capt. Nicholson, of 
the Potomac frigate, (now attached to the Medi- 
terranean squadron,) than by sending a box of 
seeds, which he transmitted to the United States,. 
to me, into your charge for distribution. Your 
opportunities are ample for doing good, and your 
will, ] well know, is fully equal to your ability to, 


give it wholesome action. 
Yours, truly, H. NILES. 


U. S. Suir Poromac, 
Mahon, $0th Oct. 1835. 

My dear Sir : I send you by my friend Mr. 
Thornton, purser of the Delaware, a collection of 
seeds which | promised you. My only regret is, 
that I have not been able to obtain a greater vari- 
ety of them, and to forward them to you at an 
earlier period. ‘The hemp and clover seed are 
considered peculiarly valuable, and in the. distri- 
bution of them I-hope you will not forget Col, C. 


The mortality among the catile to she eastward, 
for want of food, should teach a lesson of provi- 
dence not easily to be forgotten. 









































































































































































































































ROOT CROPS, &c. 
We gave in our last number several methods 
of cultivating the potato, and endeavored to point 
out as the policy and interest of farmers to attend 
more to the cultivation of root crops generally, 
as being emiggntly conducive to the comfort of 
stock of all kinds; promotive of economy in the 
whole range of farming business, and peculiarly 
fitted to improve the tilth of land; and it shall be 
our present purpose to pursue the subject by de- 
scribing the modes by which those species of 
root-vegetables which we desire to see cultivated 
may be successfully grown. 
BEETS. 
The best soil for beets is a rich sandy loam, 
_but they will grow on any soil if proper care be 
taken to prepare the ground. Manure well with 
long stable or compost manure, plough deeply 
and thoroughly, pulverize the ground by fre- 
quent harrowings. Plant thinly in drill from 
1 to 14 foot wide; as soon as the plants are a- 
bout three inches high, thin them out to the 
distance of about 1 foot apart. The ground must 
be stirred through the season, kept loose, and 
no weeds be permitted to choke the growing 
roots. 

They should be planted from about the 
middle of May till the beginning of June, fora 
‘fall crop, and must be taken up early in November. 
To keep them, after taking them out of the 
ground, they should have their tops trimmed off 
and be laid away in a dry state, ina dry cellar 
where they will be secure from frost. If kept 
in the dark so much the better. In this way 
they will keep sound during the entire winter. 
This root is highly nutricious and is justly es- 
teemed one of the most delicious table roots, be- 
sides being one of the best promoters of milk 
that can be given to the milch cow. In England 
where the subject is, probably, better understood 
than any where else, it is universally given by the 
most distinguished feeders to fattening stock ; 
and, as it issaid, with decided advantage, to both 
hogs and bullocks. 

MANGEL WURTZEL. 

This excellent root should be sown early in 
May. The ground should be well manured 
and prepared as for turnips, and of course well 
ploughed and harrowed—then lay off drills 2 feet 
apart, and one inch deep, drop the seed about 18 
inches asunder : keep the ground well stirred and 
clean ; and, in all after cultivation throw the 
furrow or soil from the root. 

In July you may begin to strip off the first crop 
of leaves, which must be carefully pulled, and 
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the earth. As soon asthe first crop of leaves 
have been gathered, stir the earth about the 
root: from 20 to 80 tons of leaves and 
roots, it is stated on respectable authority, have 
been produced on one acre of land. 

Horses, cows, hogs and indeed all kinds of 


vegetable; and what is still better, thrive well: 
for milch cows there is nothing which can be giv- 


en them more productive of milk. 
RUTA BAGA. 


We come now to speak of what in English 
husbandry stands pre-eminently forward in the 
catalogue of root-crops—what in fact forms the 
basis of the system in all the sheep and cattle 
districts, Through its means England, proper, 
has within the last century doubled, if not tripli- 
cated her stock of domestic animals, and thus 
added tothe wealth of the empire, to that of in- 
dividuals, extended the comforts and means of 
living to both man and beast, and given to real 
property an enhanced value, very far exceeding 
in amount, all the most sanguine anticipations, 
which had been previously formed. 

The most suitable soil for the Ruta Baga is a 
rich sandy loam, which should be manured free- 
ly with ashes, ploughed deep, and well pulver- 
ized. Lay off your rows 27 inches apart; put 
the seed in with a drilling machine, or if you 
have not got one, you may very profitably substi- 
tute a common black bottle, putting a quill 
through the cork and mixing dry sand with the 
seed ; sow thin, and when the plants are about $ 
or 4 inches high, thin them out to the distance 
of about 14 inches asunder. As soon as they 
are of a size to cleanse, pass the plough through 
them, throwing the furrow from the ball. Their 
subsequent cultivation will depend upon the 
season, condition-of the soil and necessities of 
the plant, which must, until the leaves shadow 
the space between the rows, be kept well 
stirred and clean: for all working of them after 
the first ploughing, the cultivator is the most 
suitable instrument, both on account of the quan- 
tity of labor thereby saved, and the peculiar fit- 
ness of this implement for all kinds of drill hus- 
bandry. 

Ifyou have an abundance of manure, you may 
plough it in broad-cast; but if your supply is 
scarce, you may apply it in the furrows or drills; 
upon the top of which you must sow your seed, 
which should be previously soaked in a solution 
of chamber-lie, sulphur and saltpetre for 12 
hours; then strain the liquid off the seed, im- 
merse them in fish or Seneca oil for an hour or 





only such taken off as incline or bend towards 


stock feed kindly on the root and leaves of this 


[April 19, 1866. 


The time of sowing is not so easy of being 
fixed. The general rule in Europe, is, to put 
them ina month earlier than the common turnip ; 
but we question much whether this rule would 
invariably apply in our country, certainly not ig 
any great extent of district, and we are rather 
disposed to think that the main cause of the 
failure of large crops of this root, in many in- 
stances, arises from the fact of the sowing being 
delayed too late. 

According to our judgment the sowing in the 
middle and southern states should not be de- 
layed beyond June. Inthe state of New York 
and further east, they are frequently sown in the 
latter part of the month of May. They may, 
however, be sown in the month of July and sue- 
ceed well, if the frost of the fall be long delay- 
ed. 

One other plan of cultivating them is to turn 
up two furrows together and sow on the top. 

If the ground be well adapted to their growth, 
be well manured, finely pulverized, and the root 
itself carefully cultivated, a very large product 
will without fail bethe reward of the husband- 
man’s toil. From five to fourteen hundred bushels 
have often been raised on an acre. 

In England where their value is known and 
properly appreciated, they are fed to horses as 
well as hogsand cattle. At first they are given 
to horses mixed with corn, but afterwards with 
hay only, the corn being entirely discontinued, 
and on this food alone, the fact is well establish- 
ed, that horses have been kept at hard work for 
two months at a time, continuing during the 
whole period in good health, condition and spir- 
its, competent to the performance of full work, 
eating the roots with avidity, and even preferring 
them to corn. 

These roots are said to possess the singular 
property of binding toa healthful extent, instead 
of relaxing the bowels, and tothis characteristic 
trait, it is ascribed that working horses, oxen and 
mules, are enabled to labor so advantageously 
when fed upon them. 

Some idea may be formed of the value of these 
roots, as food for beasts of burden, when it is 
stated on good authority, that a Mr. Daikin of 
England, fed fifteen working horses for two 
months on the product of one acre alone. They 
possess the quality of rendering the hair of the 
animal fed on them fine and silky, and are said 
to cure the disease in horses termed the grease. 
Besides yielding an immense mass of roots 
for winter food, they afford a very heavy body of 
tops, which are peculiarly grateful to stock of all 





two; strain off the oil, rollthem in plaister and 
sow them. 


kinds. The best method of securing these tops is 
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to cut them off, beginning to do so as soon as the 
early frost begins to set in; feeding them daily to 
hogs, cows, and indeed to stock of all kinds. The 
milch-cows eat them with avidity, and when a 
little salted they are devoured voraciously by the 
horses. 

When the tops are fed off, the roots should be 
taken up and permitted to lie in the sun until 
the dirt on handling will fall off, when they may 
be stowed away in a dry cellar where they will 
keep, until the month of May, perfectly sound 
and good. 

We noticed last falla very excellent and judi- 
cious farmer throwing a furrow against either 
side of his Ruta Bagas, with a view of preserving 
them through the winter ; and he assured us they 
would, thus protected, withstand our severest 
winters. 

Weare fully aware that it is hard to divert 
men fromthe ways of their fathers---we know 
that our agricultural brethren are not exempt 
from that failing which induces us to cling to the 
customs of our infancy—we know that, from 
these causes they are slow to enter upon any 
new branch of husbandry ; but may we not hope 
that self-interest will induce one and all of them 
to devote at least one acreto this culture. Let 
them be magnanimous enough to make this 
small essay towards reform in their system of 
culture. So small an innovation upon their old 
cherished ancestral customs, is certainly not an 
unreasonable request to make, especially as they 
themselves are to be the recipients of the benefit 
to be derived. 

CARROTS AND PARSNIPS. 

With regard to the soil for these roots, like all 
others of the root family, they delight in sands, 
sandy loam, or gravelly soil, and like them too, 
the ground must be thoroughly manured, plough- 
ed and pulverized. The manure to be used 
should be well rotted, if obtainable, and if notany 
other will answer. For field culture twenty-five 
to thirty double cart-loads of manure will not be 
found to be too much, and if a portion of it be 
hog-manure, so much the better. If the land be 
much moist, water furrows must be thrown up. 
The rows should be about 12 or 14 inches apart, 
the plants about 9 inches, which distance must 
be obtained by thinning out after the plants are 
@ few weeks old. The ground must be kept 
loose and free from weeds through the summer. 

In Guernsey where much pride prevails with 
respect to butter, the cows are almost entirely fed 
upon parsnips, and it is to their peculiar rich- 
ness and nutritious qualities, that they ascribe 
the delightful flavor of that article. 
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The sooner they are sown the better, and the 
crop would always be benefitted by having the 
ground turned up the previous fall to be mellow- 
ed by the frosts and snows of winter. 

; TURNIPS. 

The time of sowing and the manner of culti- 
vating this article, are both so well known to eve- 
ry farmer that we shall not attempt to describe 
either, but will seize the occasion to say that he 
who would wish to see his stock generally, and 
his milch cows in particular,do him credit, and 
tosecure full supplies of milk through the win- 
ter, should not fail to put in an acre or two for 
their special benefit; and in order that the fly 
may not destroy all the young plants, he should 
soak his seed, and top-dress the plants with ash- 
es and plaster as soon as they are up, say 1 bush- 
el of plaster and 25 of ashes tothe acre. This 
we mean to be independent of the first manur- 
ing. 

CABBAGES. 

This prolific and generous old fashioned vege- 
table does not find as much favor in our systems 
of husbandry as it should. Every farmer who 
has any considerable number of milch cows, 
should plant a few acres in cabbages to feed them 
at that period of the summer when the pastures 
fail to afford full supplies of succulent food, as 
also to help out the other food through the win- 
ter. To attain both these ends on the same 
ground, it is only necessary to put down a dou- 
ble number of plants, and then cut every alter- 
nate one to feed through the latter part of sum- 
mer, and early part of the fall, leaving the remain- 
ing ones for winter food. 

CESAREAN KAL£, OR COW CABBAGE. 

The London Horticultural Society thus speak 
of this vegetable : 

“This valuable and rare vegetable though lit- 
tle known in England, will soon rank high, both 
in cultivation and esteem ; there being no species 
of vegetable resembling this prolific plant. Its 
peculiar qualities are, that in winter, particularly 
in severe frosts and deep snows, when other green 
fodder for cattle cannot be had, this plant from 
its elevation, (growing to the height of four or 
five feet,) and its natural hardiness, yields abun- 
dant and successive supplies, which is an import- 
ant desideratum. The mode of using it for cat- 
tle is, by cutting off the large leaves as wanted, 
when a regular succession takes place throughout 
the winter. Very early in the spring, previously 
to most other vegetables, it produces vast num- 
bers of most delicious sprouts for the table, equal 
in sweetness to Asparagus, so that it may be said 





to produce two crops. Cows fed on the plants 
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givea greater quantity of milk, and the butter is 
of a richer flavor than when fed on any other ve- 
getable. A matter also of great utility, is, that 
of its comforting and cheering qualities in the | 
feeding of ewes in the winter, while suckling’ 
lambs.” 

“ It should be sown in a plant bed in May;and 
transplanted in rows two feet asunder. It is. so 
hardy and so prolific that it will vegetate well in 
any soil and climate, and prosper even. in the 
shade of fruit trees.” 


CHAFF AS A MANURE YOR STRAWBERRIES. 


We wish that this most delightful fruit were 
more attended to. The general impression has 
been, that our’s is not the proper climate or soil for 
its cultivation; but this is evidently an error. We. 
have seen as fine flavored and as large fruit of 
this kind, growing in our gardens, as any that we 
have ever met with in a more northern latitude. 
When properly attended, we know of no frait 
which is more profitable. Last season, we planted 
half an acre of these berries. We picked from 
the land thus planted one bushel and a half, 
on an average, per day. The season for picking 
lasted six weeks, allowing five days to the week, 
wasequal to thirty days. The amount picked 
therefore was forty-eight bushels forthe entire 
season. These we readily sold at 25 cents per 
quart, which yielded us the aggregate sum of 
$360. This estimate is far from being exagger- 
ated; on the contrary, it will appear much below 
the mark, when it is taken into consideration, that 
we used liberally of the fruit for our table, and 
as presents to our friends. 

Our mode of cultivating the plant is this—early 
in December or January, and ia some cases, even 
as late as February or March, we cover our Straw- 
berries with pine or other straw. This we set fire 
to, and thus consume all the decayed leaves and 
suckers of the plant, which may have been left 
from the last season. Immediately after this 
operation we cover the bed with a moderate por- 
tion of cowpen manure or oak ashes (we prefer 
the latter if we’ have it) and over this lay rice chaff 
two or three inches thick. 

The chaff, together with the manure, impart 
warmth to the land, and cause the plants to > sping 
up much earlier than they otherwise would.— 
The berries are soomer in market, bear large and 
longer in season, and are in every other respect 
superior to those cultivated in the ordinary mode. 
Besides this, the chaff prevents the suckers from 
taking root; keeps the rain from filling the fruit 
with dirt, and throws off the too great operation of 
the sun from the berries while ripening. 

South. Agriculturist. 





Importance of Agricultural Improvement.— 
The improvement of agriculture is ever a matter 
of the greatest consequence as well to each es 
ticular country, as to mankind in general. It is 
peculiarly important to us as a commercial nation; 
the support of our trade depending on manufae~ 
tures; those manufactures on the rate of labor, and 
the rate of labour in a great degree on the neces- 
saries of life.—Dossic. 
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{From the New Orleans Bulletin.) 
CULTURE OF THE SUGAR CANE. 
There are but four varieties of the sugar cane 


in Louisiana, viz. the Creole, Otaheite, and two 


kinds of Ribbon. 


The Creole is no doubt the cane first carried 


to Cuba from the Canary Islands. About 35 
rs ago it was brought here from Havana by 


r. Borce, who had no expectation of making 
any thing of it but rum, but on being brought to 
syrup, an experienced sugar maker from St. Do- 
mingo perceived that it would make sugar. This 
ane is yet in most general cultivation, and is 
found to be rich, juicy and soft— yielding per- 


haps sugar of the best quality. It rattoons, and 
gives a much better second year’s growth than 
heite. ‘The Creole cane is found on exhaust- 

ed lands not to attain a proper size. 
Otaheite cane is arich juicy cane, but hard 
and difficult to grind with horse mills. 
toons badly, does not mature on fresh lands, and 
from its weight and size of tops is very liable to 
be thrown down with the ordinary winds. 
The kind of Ribbon cane most generally cul- 
tivated, is characterised by great hardness, by ma- 
turing earlier and in fresher soil, than any of our 
canes, but like Otaheite, is large and easily thrown 
down. Very little, if any difference exists be- 
tween the two ribbon canes, and the least liable 
to injury from frost, but it has not probably been 
sufficiently tested by experience to be relied on. 

‘Cane produces seed in no part of the state of 

Louisiana. On the sea-board, where it attains 
nearest to maturity, it only blooms. It is said in- 
deed, not to bear seed even in St. Domingo. 
The culture of the cane, like that of most oth- 
ér plants, admits of such a variety of opinions, 
that it would be difficult to point out any as the 
best. Being practised by many, the following 
may safely be relied on by the experienced. 'The 
land being well ditched, is well broken up with 
the plough, from three to four feet apart, and four 
or five inches deep, in which the plant cane is 
laid down in double rows, which, being careful- 
ly covered with the hoe or plough, is the whole 
operation of planting. Cane is either planted 
before the sugar-making season, or as soon after 
as possible ; what is planted in the winter is pre- 
served by being carefully put in beds made by 
successive layers in such manner, that the tops 
~ and blades of each layer covers effectually the 
preceding one, it is very necessary that the end 
of every stalk should be made to touch the 
ground. When the cane comes up, it is worked 
i Agee the same way that Indian corn is. In 
such a climate as this, where it is warring against 
nature to cultivate this crop at all, it is of great 
importance to push its early growth by early and 
careful workings. 
ON THE MODE OF MAKING SUGAR. 

The mode practised in the State of Louisiana 
of making sugar, is substantially the same as that 
used in the West India Islands. The sugar mak- 
ing season may be said to begin about the last of 
October, and end the middle of January. Very 
often the crops are severely injured, indeed, al- 
most entirely cut off, by severe frosts, within 
those periods ; it is consequently, of the most ur- 

. gent necessity, to push the work as rapidly as 
possible. To effect which, the hands areso di- 


It rat- 
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division of the operation during the day, and re- 
gular relieves are established to carry on the work 
daring the night. Cane is cut with a knife nade 
for the purpose. That part only is hauled to the 
mill which is ripe, and is indicated by the dry 
leaves. Mills for expressing the juice are com- 
posed of three iron cylinders, placed either ho- 


horses or steam. The horizontal steam mills are 
most approved, and are getting into very general 
use. From the mill, the juice of the cane pass- 
es directly.through a trough to a box or receiver, 
placed near the largest of the kettles; of these 
the number is four or five, diminishing in size 
successively from the largest to the smallest, 
about six inches in diameter and proportionably 
in depth. The largest kettle is called the grande ; 
the next the flambeau; the next the sirop, and 
the last the batterie—over a furnace placed gen- 
erally by the side of the wall of the boiling house 
these kettles are put. Under the batterie the 
fire is made, which passes through a canal lead- 
ing under the other kettles tothe chimney, which 
is placed by the side of the grande. Intense 
heat and violent boiling being required, as much 
of the kettle as possible is exposed to the fire. 
Accordingly they are hung or suspended by their 
rims in the volume of flame that passes under 
them with great rapidity, in consequence of the 
great draft the chimney is designed to produce. 
The juice is passed from the receiver to the 
grande, where it receives the requisite quantity 
of lime, in the fixing on which quantity, great 
experience and attention is necessary, as in it 
much of the art of sugar-making consists. 

Before it reackes the point of ebullition, the 
heat and lime cause the impurities to rise, which 
being carefully taken off with a skimmer, leaves 
the liquor in a state to be passed into the flam- 
beau, and from thence, as required, to the sirop 
and batterie. As the quantity of lime is graduat- 
ed by the contents of the grande, it should be 
entirely emptied before fresh juice is put into it. 
In the batterie, the liquor is boiled down to the 
sugar of chrystalizable point, when it is prompt- 
ly drawn off into coolers. Much experience is 
requisite to seize the proper moment of drawing 
off, as on it greatly depends the quality and quan- 
tity of the sugar, and when filled, the sugar re- 
mains, till it is cooled to a little above blood 
heat, «hen it is put into hogsheads, placed on 
strong sleepers over the molasses cisterns. With 
a view to facilitate the escape of the molasses, the 
joints of the hogsheads are left very open, and 
three holes are made in the bottom, on which 
three canes rest on the inside. From forty to 
fifty-five gallons of molasses are supposed to flow 
from euch hogshead of good sugar. A hogshead 
is understood to contain a thousand pounds of 
sugar, yet they not unfrequently have a hundred 
or two pounds more or less. 

A cane crop consists of plants and rattoons, or 
the growth of the first and second years taken 

together, the average per acre is perhaps short of 
a hogshead, in the parish of St. James. 

A plantation containing four hundred and fifty 

acres in cultivation, would have yearly three hun- 

dred down in cane, and the balance in corn and 

peas, supposing the rotation necessary to keep the 

land in good heart, to be observed. A plantation 





wided, as to furnish the requisite labor to each 
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rizontally or vertically, and worked either by 
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hands to cultivate it properly, and perf 

great additional labor of ditching od an = 
on the levee and road ; where the levee is bad 
large, this force would be insufficient—such a 
force and plantation would be capable of pro- 
ducing, in years like 1828, three handred hogy. 
heads of sugar; but in such years as 1829, net 
more than one hundred could be expected, the 
medium between the two will not be far from the 
ordinary crop, of such a plantation and such a 
force, say two hundred hogsheads. It ‘will pro- 
bably be a safe mode to ascertain the expenseof 
making any given quantity of sugar, to give g 
hand credit for what it is seen he can make, and 
then charge against it all his necessary expenses, 
and also interest. on his own value, and appor. 
tionate interest on Jand and buildings, &c. In 
the estimate, the hogshead of sugar, with its :mo- 
lasses, is assumed to be worth $70, which is no 
doubt rather over the fact. ‘The value of the 
sugar-house, horses and cattle, &c. is taken tobe 
fifteen thousand dollars, and the land with the 
supposed quantity of cane, fifteen thousand. {t 
is believed that there is no recent instance of 
such a property commanding less money. The 
account may be thus stated: 





By 3} hhds. sugar and molasses, $229 98 
To clothing, - $12 00 
Provisions purchased, - 20 00 
Doctor, - . 8 00 
Proportion overseer’s wages, 14 00 
Interest on his value, 10 per ct. 80 00 
Proportionate interest, cost sugar 

house, &c. - - 00 
Do. value plantation, - 82 50 
Risk and deterioration of negro, 

50 per cent. - - 00 
Cost 3 hhds, at $2 - - 600 
Tax on negro, - - 1 00 
Sugar maker, 3}, . - 6 68 

—-—— $280 16 


This statement shows, that charging the ordi- 
nary interest on the investment and necessary ex- 
penses, there is an excess of $49,83 over the 
full value of the product of the hand’s labor. 
Singular as this result may seem to those whose 
opinion of the profitableness of the cane culture 
rest on exaggerated reports that are industriously 
circulated, it is believetl to be no less true, than 
it is illustrative of the fact, that in this and every 
other business, would present more signal instan- 
ces of failures, than would be found among those 
who have attempted cane planting in Louisiana. 





Silks—The Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette 
has received from Dr. Bowring a report recently 
made by him to the British government on the 
Silk and Wine trade of France. This report ex- 
hibits the immense importance to France of her 
commerce with us. The total amount of silk 
manufactures exported from France in 1832 was 
to the value of twenty-five millions of dollars. Of 
this amount nearly one half is of green silks, of 
which “the United States take one-third and in 
some years nearly half of the whole export.” Of 
figured stuffs and other silk articles we are also 
the largest purchasers. It may be safely said, 
then, that France annually exports to the United 





of such a size would at least require 60 prime 


States, ten millions of dollars worth of silk. 
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aN EFFICIENT AND ORNAMENTAL LIVE HEDGE, 


Our admiration of ahedge in Hampstead, form- 
ing part of the enclosure of the late residence of 
Dr. Hall, induces vs to extract from the Southern 
Agriculturist of January 1832, the following ac- 
count given by that gentlemen of the Tamarix 
Gallica, of which the hedge is made. The plant 
somewhat resembles the cedar at a short dis- 
tance, butis of a cooler and lighter tint, and more 
drooping, feathery and graceful in the form and 
disposition of its limbs and foliage. It grows rap- 
idly; the shoots from cuttings of the last spring 
being at this time, from three to four feet in height. 
On plantations along the seaboard, it would give 
a new and very pleasing feature to the ornamen- 
ted grounds. 

“The Tamarix Gallicagrows in Carolina with 
the vigor and luxuriance of an indigenous plant. 
It is met with in the South of France from 
fourteen to sixteen feet in height. In our lati- 
tude it becomes not only a loftier tree, but attains 
to greater bulk inthe trunk and branches. Itis 
remarkable for its drooping and graceful foliage. 
It flowers in July and presents to the eye long cyl- 
indrical clusters. The corrola and stamens are 
white or rose coloured. It attracts myriads of 
bees—is easily propagated by cuttings, and has 
been to me a matter of some surprise, that re- 
course has not been had to it for the purpose of 
a quick set hedge. The cuttings used, are to be 
taken from the branches of last summer’s growth. 

I have found them to succeed best when se- 
lected of the size ofa moderately stout stick and 
three feet in length. The cuttings to be laid in 
a straight trench at the distance of two and half 
feet from each other and buried obliquely half 
their length. The months of January and Feb- 
uary are the most seasonable for planting them, 
In the course of two years, an excellent and im- 
perviable living fence is obtained. The facility 
with which it is raised in the lower sections of 
Carolina, must render it of inestimable value to the 
rice planter. Itdelightsin atmosphere, teaming 
with saline exhalation. [ts leaves are found 
early in the morning weighed down under mass- 
es of dew of a strong briny taste, and presenting a 
beautiful appearance. ‘The cuttings laid in a 
trench extended along a raised bank (suchas 
usually encloses land reclaimed from the marsh) 
would soon exhibit a dense and impenetrable 
thicket. It here vegetates with peculiar facility, 
and revels in a soil most congenial to its nature. 
When it has reached the height of four feet, it 
should be carefully plashed by nicking or cutting 
half through the different branches on their upper 
sides. They are thus made witha very little 
pressure, to fallin any requisite position. The 
smaller lateral twigs may be so plashed as to 
close all the lower vacancies and thicken every 
part regularly through. The Tamarix requiresreg- 
ular pruning once a year. It is easily confined to 
any defined height by the use of the saw, the la- 
bour necessary to accomplish this object being in- 
considerable. It may not be improper here to 
mention, that the fibres of the root become in time 
80 intimately and minutely blended with the soil, 
constitute no trifling addition to the strength and 
durableness of the bank. The tides frequently 
overflow it without the least injury to the vegeta- 
ble health of the hedge; or detaching from the 
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soil which inundations would otherwise sweep 
away. 

The preceding observations derive much strength 
from what is known of the Tamarix in oth- 
er climates. European writers inform us that 
itis found on the exposed coast of England, es- 
pecially towards the sea; in the north of Africa 
along the Mediterranean, and in most situations 
onthe shores of Greece. [t is supposed to have 
been introduced by the monks from the coast of 
Normandy into Cornwall,and thenceits cultivation 
was extended to other parts of England. I have 
thus far endeavored to render worthy of notice, 
a brief sketch of the natural character and cultiva- 
tion of the Tamarix Gallica, witha view to its 
employment as a hedge; my experience of its ad- 
vantages has not exceeded the success of an ex- 
periment confined to a small extent of land, but 
sufficient reliance may be placed onthe conclu- 
sions it teaches, to invite the exertions of the ag- 
riculturist ona scale more commensurate with 
the utility it promises to secure him.” — Charles- 
ton Mercury. 

LABOR-SAVING MACHINES. 

An important subject to farmers, is that of la- 
bor-saving implements and machines. There is 
one great advantage in these, which is generally 
overlooked. By enabling the farmer to despatch 
his business, his work is more completely under 
his control, and he is enabled to guard against 
loss or damage which might be the consequence 
of more protracted operations. Thus for in- 
stance, in using the horse rake, he is not only 
enabled to accomplish the same work with one 
quarter of the expense he would otherwise have 
to employ ; but by enabling him to perform it so 
much more expeditiously, he can take advantage 
of the weather, and have many acres of hay upon 
the ground without the danger of having it spoiled 
by rain: as the speed with which he may collect 
it with a horse rake, enables him to anticipate the 
approach of wet weather. ‘Thus, independently 
of the immediate amount of labor it saves, it pre- 
vents the troublesome operation of drying wet 
hay, after it has once before become fit for the 
mow or stack. Again, by the use of the planting 
or drilling machine, one man is enabled to do 
the work of several ; this is one item of saving ; 
but in addition to this, it very often happens that 
a crop may be planted with it during a favorable 
season, and while the ground is in the best pos- 
sible condition , while, without it, the work might 
be protracted till the ground is rendered unfit by 
heavy rains; and a loss of many bushels to the 
acre sometimes arises from crops being planted 
out of season. 

A vast amount of labor might be saved by 
employing a moderate share of thought and con- 
trivance in constructing or procuring, and arrang- 
ing, some of the simpler and more common kinds 
of labor-saving machinery. ‘Threshing machines 
have become very common, and many are con- 
nected with a portable horse power, which may 
be separated from the machine and applied to 
other purposes. ‘This may be easily, and it some- 
times is, attached to a circular saw, (the cost of 
which is comparatively small,) and the expensive 
and laborious operation of sawing wood by hand, 
is rendered expeditious and easy. It may also, 
with a little contrivance, be made to work a straw 





cutting machine, a turnip and potato slicer, acorft 
sheller and other similar machines, which are 
commonly worked by hand; and this may be 'fre~ 
quently done while it is driving a threshing ma- 
chige, or performing other work. We haveknown 
a fanning mill to be connected with it, and work- 
ed by it, the threshing machine being situated on 
a floor above, so that the wheat fell directly from 
it into the hopper of the fanning mill, and passed 
out ready for market. We have also heard of a 
pair of burr-stones placed in a barn, which could 
be driven by the power of a thrashing machine, 
and used for grinding food for domestic animals. 
By a little attention and thinking, numberless si- 
milar conveniences may be devised. _Improve- 
ments of this kind should not however be adopt- 
ed, until calculation has proved that from the | 
amount of labor they will be required to perform, 
the ultimate saving will more than counterba- 
lance the immediate cost.—Germantown T'ele- 


graph. 


CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA. 

This flower has lately been called the Georgi- 
na, but without good reason, as there is no other 
called the dahlia. It is a native of Mexico, but 
has been brought to such perfection in England, 
that it is more indebted to that country than to the 
land of its birth. ‘The climate of the United 
States is strikingly congenial to its habits, and it 
grows with great luxuriance: the difference ex~- 
isting in that particular, between growing here 
and in England, is very remarkable. In a re- 
spectable English catalogue, the height of the 
Alexandrina victoria is stated to be three feet ; 
while in this country one of the same flower have 
often exceeded twelve feet. If there is no error 
in the English statement, the difference appears 
to be almost incredible. It has become quite fa- 
shionable, its many fine qualities and striking 
beauties having brought it into deserved estima- 
tion. When the weather gets warm, about the 
end of April and beginning of May, you will ob- 
serve the young shoots which have forced ‘their 
way through the old stem which is left with the 
root; split this down, so that a shoot may remain 
with each piece. Plant in a rich soil in the bor- 
ders three feet apart, or in clumps, selecting a 
variety of colors, and placing the tallest growing 
kinds in the centre. Put the root two inches be- 
low the surface, and if it has but one good eye it 
will make a prettier plant than when it has more, 
After it has grown about three feet, take some 
day when the ground has been softened by rain, 
and drive in a stout stick, from six to ten feet 
long, about eighteen inches into the ground, near 
each plant; but take care not to let it be so. close 
as to injure it; or the sticks may be put in at .1e 
time of planting. Let the stick be made from 
14 inch plank, planed smooth, with a pointed and 
notched head, and painted green. The branch- 
es of the dahlia are extremely brittle ; and if your 
garden is exposed to the sweeping winds which 
often occur in the fall, you must tie every branch 
very carefully to the stick; this will always be 
the safest plan ; otherwise the expectations of a 
year may be laid prostrate in an instant: Some- 
times a few forward buds will open their premar 
ture beauties to the burning beams of a July or 
August sun, but their lustre is quickly dimmed. 
The latter end of September, some seasons all 
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October, and sometimes part of November, wit- 
ness the dahlia in all itsglory. The brilliancy of 
the flowers may be preserved for several days, by 
shading them. Some of the kinds are incon- 
ceivably splendid, and no flower exhibits such a 
variety of all that is rich and magnificent in co- 
lours. What a pity it is, that with all its desira- 
ble properties, it should be so tender. The frost 

tes upon it like a pestilence, and when that 
has taken place, the stem must be cut off two or 
three inches from the ground, and after a few 
days the root taken up and exposed to dry for 
some time, then cover it well in dry sand, and 
put it away in the cellar to remain through the 
winter. A few very dwarf kinds may be planted 
in pots; but generally they look unsightly, and 
do not thrive so well as in the open ground. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 

Fxtract of a letter from Charles Gale, Esq. of 
Milton, (Pa.): 

“While | am writing to you on business I may 
as well communicate to you my experience of 
from 15 to twenty years, respecting the ‘Hessian 
Fly’, which, previous to that period, had frequent- 
ly proved very destructive to my wheat crop. 
Close observation showed me that it almost inva- 
riably attacked early sown wheat in the latter part 
of autumn, and after experience also proved, 
that wheat sown late, was equally liable to de- 
struction by the ravages of that insect, in the fol- 
lowirg spring. 1 then adopted a middle course; 
sowing my wheat, if possible, between the 27th 
of September and the 8th of October, and have 
never suffered $10 loss by the Hessian Fly since 
Iadopted. that course. I however am convinced 

my crop now in the ground is materially in- 
jured by the insect, in consequence of the very 
warm aud unseasonable weather that we had last 
October and part of November. This, however, 
is one of those exceptions that will ‘sometimes 
occur in general rules; the effects thereof cannot 
be guarded against.” 


| NOVEL METHOD oF R4ISING CUCUMBERS. 


After all that Gulliver and doctors have said 
against cucumbers, they are still a welcome dish 
upon most tables, and when eaten in moderation 
are probably healthful. That they are not so 
when eaten immoderately is, we have no doubt, 
also true. Cucumbers are most sought after ear- 
ly in the season, and we have picked up our pen 
to tell how we managed last year to have them 
in perfection long before they were plentiful in 
market. 

Having cleared the soil to the depth of 12 or 
15 inches from a space 4 feet in diameter, we 
placed an old nail keg in the centre, and filled up 
around with fresh manure, and covered it over 
with 6 or 8 inches of earth, forming a mound of 
a foot or more in height, and six feet in diameter, 
with the open ended, empty keg in the centre, in- 
to which in very dry weather we could pour wa- 
ter which would escape into the manure through 
the openings, and prevent the perishing of the 
vines. The seed were planted on the mound, 
(not in the keg, for that was empty,) in March, or 
in April ; and the heat of the fermenting manure 


afterwards, and the surface of the earth was com- 
pletely frozen but it was only necessary to lay a 
board over the plants, and the warmth below was 
amply sufficient to protect them. The only ob- 
ject in using the keg, was to prevent the water 
from running off and forming gutters down the 
side of the mound. The plan worked well, and 
as it is now about time to renew the experiment, 
we publish it that others also may enjoy the ad- 
vantages. A frame for the vines to run upon is 
advantageous.—Germantown Tel. 


SUGAR FROM BEETS. 


Some time since, a few public spirited gentle- 
men of our city, impressed with a belief that 
something remained yet to be done for the im- 
provement of land, near the city, projected a plan 
of cultivating beets, with a view of extracting 
therefrom “sugar.” In order to a proper com- 
mencement of the project, they employed a _per- 
son competent to the undertaking, to proceed to 
France, and there obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the best manner of promoting the growth of 
the beet, of procuring thence the saccharine pro- 
perties with which that vegetable abounds. We 
have before us now, a piece of sugar purchased in 
the South of France, at nine and a half cents per 
pound, which is in every respect equal to the 
best loaf sugar, in appearance and taste. This is 
part of a large quantity obtained from beets, and 
will serve to show that the plan is feasible, if the 
sugar can be obtained at a sufficiently low price, 
ina country where labor is high—that can only 
be known by fair experiment. It is the wish of 
the gentlemen referred to, that the experiment 
should be tried. ‘Those who are willing to aid 
the interests of the middle states, or who would 
have good sugar, from free labour, should lend a 
hand to the experiment, and contribute towards 
the expense—U. S, Gazette. 








The Manufacture of Silk.—We have had oc- 
casion heretofore to speak of the success with 
which the power loom had been applied by Mr. 
Gay, to the weaving of Silk. But the only exper- 
iments which had then been made, had been 
made upon an old and very awkardly constructed 
cotton loom. Within the last three weeks, one 
of the new looms with improvements by Mr. Gay, 
adapted to the manufacture of silk, has been put 
in operation upon a piece of fine white Pongee 
Handkercheifs, three quarters wide. This loom 
has put at rest all doubt that might before have 
been entertained in relation to the practicability 
of weaving silk in this manner. We have several 
times made the observation, by marking the piece 
with a pencil, and the loom has woven an inch 
and a half ofthis fabric in one minute. Others 
have at different times witnessed the operation of 
the loom, and their observation of the result has 
been precisely the same. 
at one hundred and forty strokes of the lathe per 
minute, and the fabric which it turns off is in.no 
manner inferior to the improved article.. The 
girl who attends it is an experienced cotton wea- 
ver, and one of the smartest in the country. She 
affirms that she can without difficulty tend. to 
four of them, and turn off one hundred yards-of 
goods per day. What will Louis Phillippe say 





forced them up vigorously.. We. had heavy frost 


The speed -regulated |. 


ON A METHOD OF PREVENTING THE ATTACK 
OF CATTERPILLARS. 


At the season of the year, says Mr. Brown, of 
Pinefield, when catterpillars generally attack fruit 
trees and bushes, the following method of pre- 
venting their attacks may not prove undeservi 
of notice. Leta hole be bored in the stem ofa 
tree as farinas the heart ina direction sloping 
downwards about a foot from the ground. Into 
this hole pour a little mercury. Close up the 
hole with a peg, not very tightly fitted in. Cut 
the top of the peg smooth, with the bark of the 
tree or bush, and then put a little tar in it to pre- 
vent water getting in the hole. This I have 
found a sure and safe method of not only preven- 
ting attacks of caterpillars, but of driving them off. 
the tree, and it is not yet I believe publicly known 
—Quar. of Agriculture. 





The Tomato.—A writer under the signature of 
Medicus, in a New York paper, is putting ina 
word jn time for the Tomato, so that farmers and 
gardeners may have a plentiful supply for the 
next season. From its ascertained wholesome- 
ness, he says, the demand for it was doubled last 
year of what it ever was before, and he antici- 
pates a similar increase the coming season. A 
gentleman near New York cleared, he states, 
eighteen hundred dollars last summer on a small 
farm by rearing the Tomato. 





KENTUCKY LIVE STOCK EXPORTS. 


Mr. James Renfro, who resides at Cumberland 
Ford, (Ky.) has furnished the editors of the Lex- 
ington Observer, with the following statement of 
the quantity and value of live stock, which has 
been driven from various parts of Kentucky, across 
the Ford to the southern markets, during the past 
year: 


Horses 4716 prob. val. in market, 

Mules 1951 mules included, $558,860 

Stall’d Beef 2486 do do do 104,370 

Shoats 2887 do do do 18,000 

Sheep 1320 do do do 5,280 

Hogs 60,187 do do do 1,037,802 
$1,699,812 





To preserve Corn from the depredations of 
Moles—Pulverize 1 lb. of copperas, dissolve it in 
as much water as will cover 24 bushels of corm 
—let the corn remain in it 24 hours, and the 
Moles will never touch it. 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 





¢% These Prices are carefully corrected every Mowpat. 

















{ per. | FRoM| TO 
s white field, -sscceccdoveees bushel. 1 25 ga Tea 4 
ien.en the how goereee **/100]bs. 8 00 8 75 
Conn, ellow, ecvocecossessoree® hushe!, 80 85 
hite,oo-scccereceresscere “cc 80 85 
On. Vi nia, eeetecceeseerere und. mena ee 
- NI Mie taen «scosacees a aua=we ‘geandiend 
Upland, -+-++eserereceres “cc 18 18} 
FeaTHERS, Seveeecescceveseeeeses pound. 48 Ps 
FLAXSEED, -+eceeseeeeeesseeeee*ibushel. ee: 1 50 
Froun&Mear—Best wh. wh’t fam.| barrel.) 7 75) 8 25 
Do. do. baker's.) && 7 50! 8 00 
Do. © do. Superfine,....| 6 87| 7 12 
SuperHow. st.ingoodde’d) « e6H a. 
a «« wagon price, “ | 6 75) —— 
City Mills, OXtra,cccers eee i —_— 7 00 
Pee “ Ct ana 
Susquehanne,....-.--+.) | 6 75) —— 
R Cy occececersecceseseces “ e6ee _— 
iln-dried Meal, in hhds.| hhd. —/ 20 00 
do. in bbls. bbl. uni ie 
Gaass Szeps, red Clover, ----++++|bushel.| ——| 5 25 
Timothy(herds of the north)| « pa ae 
Orcha: gr eeeeecoecosesovese “cc none inet 
Tall meadow Oat,...+ese00- “ PS a 
Herds, or red top,.-++eeeee+) ae Dee ae 
Hay, in bulk,..+sscccscceces eeeee ton. 18 00 20 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..---+-/pound. 6 - 
6" water rotted,.+.../ & 7 8 
Hoes, on the hoof,.--+-++essseeees 100Ib. 9 00 9 95 
Slaughtered,..++-++eeeee “ euumeis 
Hors—first BOLE, occccccccccrvevoes pound. mame 
BECONA, oocecceccccscsvesers ‘“ —_— 
refuse, eeeecececeecerereesee bd — 





Lime, PVT TTT bushel. 


Mostarp Seep, Domestic,.....+.. 
a“ 


Oats, SOSH SHOSSESHSSESHSHESEEHOESEEES : 
Fane, sad eve, ee ereeeeeeseeesesees bushel. _— 
Blac PO > 90 
gr eeececcceosecesecovece — 
PLasTER aoe, in the stone,.....-| ton. | 4 50) § 00 
Ground, -+++++++-| barrel.| 1 50) —— 
Parma Caarista Bean,....-.- eees(bushel.| ——| —— 
RAGS, coccccccsccceccess eevee evece pound. 3 4 
Rg, SOC erereseereeoeseese® eeeecees bushel. 92 95 
Susquehannah, - ' 92] — 
Tosacco, crop, common,+.-++++++++|100 lbs} 5 00) 5 50 
‘brown and red,+o..| 5 00} 7 00 
8 Gine red, coccsccoee| 700} 9 00 

‘6 wrappery, suitable} ‘“ 
tcilininsceses * 5 ool 10 00 
66 yellow and red,...| ‘ 6 06} 8 00 
‘© good yellow,. «++.| ‘¢ 8 00} 12 90 
“ fine yellow,+++e0..| ‘* | 12 00) 16 00 
Seconds, asin quality,..| “ 4 75) 5 00 
viet 5 00} 8 00 





- ground leaf, ... 
Virginia, ...+ssesececeee 
Rappahannock,.....e+e- 


« | 7 00, 14 00 


“cc —| —— 





Kentucky, ..... eeccee on 7 8 00) 14 00 

Wagar, white, ..... eeeeeee eoeceee bushel. 1 38 1 45 
\gpenanmneiees « "1 30! 1 38 

Warsxer, Ist pf. in bbls..-... gallon.| 384) —— 
“in hhds..... “ | 354) —— 

s¢ wagon price, - 34; —— 

Wacow Fazicurs, to Pittsburgh,.|100 lbs} 275) —-— 
To Wheeling,.| ‘ 3 00) — 


washed.'un towa 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Flceces, ...|pound. Ste 68,30 32 
las 





Full Merino, .-+-seeeseee ee 53/28 30 
Three fourths  eaeaneee “ 145 48,26 28 
One half Rinse 7 ae 45/24 26 
Common & one fourth Meri.) ‘* 40'22 24 


36 
« [38 4093 24 


Od,.ccccccccccccccvececs| 


A GARDENER. 


, ssessing a general knowledge of gardening 

A all its t mame ar of farming, is Qulteas of ob- 

@ situation in the above capacity. He can give 

the best recommendation as to character and capacity. — 

Address applications to W. B. thong the editor of this 
Peper. a ftrlicntions by letter to be post paid. 





=— 
——— 





THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET, 
niin PER. | FROM.| To. 


APPLES, -csccreccccccsvecccococces barrel. 








Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured-+-+|pound.| 15 17 
Shoulders, eeee edOceccocccs ‘cc 12 


Middlings,.+++++dOsereseere iii 13 14 

Assorted, COUNLIY,+ reece «cc 134 

Burrer, an in lbs. & half lbs.}  «« 20 25 
* 20 22 


Ol], secsccvccecccesscees 


Ciper, eeeeeerereereerereeseaeesee barrel. 


Catves, three to six weeks old--++| each. | 4 50 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, +-+s+erereseeees] [17 00 180 00 
TY,¢* eeeseeseee eeeccececes “ S 00 12 00 

Conn Murat, for family aM,.......|100Ibs.| 175 | 1 81 
Cuor Rye, Ceereeeeessererers 6s __— 1 87 
Eces, ee eceee Serer erereeeseeeeesese dozen. _—_— 12 
Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.) 7 75 | —— 
No. 2, “6 1675 | 

Herrings, salted, No. 1,...... Je ey 
Mackerel, No. 2, 9 25;—-No. 3] “ | ——| 6 50 
Cod, salted,-.coccccsecceeee cwt. 3 00 3 95 











LARD, soocccccccsecccccvsecesevens pound. 15 











BANK NOTE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, A 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 

U. S. Bank, «++++++++++par|| VIRGINIA. 

Branch at Baltimore,..--do Farmers Bank of Virginiada? 

Other Branches,...-.**++do}| Bank of Virginia,........+«do 

MARYLAND. |Branch at Fredericksburg do 

Banks in Baltimore,..----par| Petersburg,.-+-++++++++++d0 

Hagerstown,.-- ccccccccceS® Norfolk,. Ccccccecee®*cceedO 

Frederick, eecereresese oeedO0 Winchester,...+.++ Ceeeeee do 





Westminster, «.--++-+++--do||Lynchburg, ....++.+++. do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do|\Danville,..........+. -do 
Do. payable at Easton,.--do||Bank of the Valley,....do 
Salisbury,...-. 5 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..... 4 
Cumberiand,...-++++++++ega|| Do. Charlestown, .do 
Millin tON,.ccesesceceeeeedO Do. Leesburg, eeocce do 

DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,..... 24a 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3a4 
Georgetown, Banks, 4. ||New Jersey Banks gen. 14a2 
Alexandria, New York City,.......4a 

PENNSYLVANIA. _ ||New York State,... . 24a3 
Philadelphia,...+..+++++--$a||Massachusetts,....... —- 
Chambersburg,...--+++++.4a||Connecticut,......- 2a2 
Gettysburg ......+++++++edo||New Hampshire, . ... 2024 
Pittsburg, OE ae oe e2a2h SL 56:64:60 6 500% 2a24 
Wl asanene. doncennndiad 4a||Rhode Island,...... 2a24 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks.14a2||North Carolina, .... . 24a3 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4|/South Carolina, .....24a3 
Do. [over 5].....++ 4n9||Georgia,......+..+ $a34 
Michigan Banks,......+++ 5a||New Orleans.....-.. 95 
Canadian do....- scsenalll 











CHINESE MULBERRY SEED, TREES, &c. 
J +5) OO TREES, of the Morus Multicau- 
° lis or Chinese Mulberry, can yet 
be sapplied, and 50,000 Cuttings, ready prepared for 
es with ample directions for their management and 
culture. 

The Trees raised from cuttings the last year, and man- 
aged according to these directions, attained the height 
of 5 to 6 1-2 feet, although the season was unpropitious. 

Genuine SEED, in paper parcels, at $5 each, which 
can be sent per mail if desired. 

Orders for Trees, Cuttings or Seed, must contain a re- 
mittance by draft or otherwise, or refer to a house in New 
York, that will become responsible for the payment in 
two or three months. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Greenhouse Plants, Bul- 
bous Roots, and herbaceous Plants of every kind. 

Of the splendid double Dahlias, the collection com- 
rises all the most rare and exquisite varieties, recently 
rought to notice in Europe ; the prices are very moder- 

ate, say from $3, 4 1-2, 6, and $10 per dozen, and they 
are packed and shipped in the most careful manner. 

Of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, the assortment is 
the most extensive in America, and embraces a great 
number of choice new varieties, never before offered to 
the public, as will be seen by reference to the catalogues. 

Priced catalogues will be sent to every applicant, and 
a liberal discount and credit is allowed to venders. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, 


407 


sent owner, whose o tunities of obtai very 
best stock in the British Empire, is a peas oft the su- 
perior excellence of the animals now offered for sale. 
on L meroved short oe ae BULL, calved March 

k ;he was got - Craddock’s Buckingham, 
~~ plo ann's se by Old Pry. see 

cipio and St were rty of Mr. Cuancr, 

one of the most eminent Snetomnd atu, 
Stephen was directly descended from Comet, which was 
sold for 1600 guineas. Old Buckingham won the Bar- 
nard Castle prize in Durham, and was got by . 
dam by Young Rockingham, g.d. by Wonder. 
boa by Old Rockingham, ont won a premium in ° 

ester. 
His owner writes of him that “ ::e isa majestic ani- 
mal, and stands as the Durham breeders say in broad 
cloth ; he is two years old, and is such an animal as would 
baffle any attempt to put a price upon him : his docility, 
admirable symmetry and perfection entitle him to rank 
as a pure short horn bull of the first clase—he cannot be 


sur’ d.” 

His price is $1,200. ‘ 
A beautiful fashionable roan full blooded improved short 
horn Durham COW, just rising three years old, of great 
size and beauty of form; she was got by Archi' dam 
by Rob Roy, g. d. Thornton's George, g. g. d B 

Architect was got by Highflyer, j Lady B: 
Hi hflyer was sold to Capt. Davis, at Mr. Mason’ssale, 
(of Chilton, England,) for 210 guineas. 
The price of this Cow is $500. 
An Ayrshire COW, imported from Ayrshire, Scotland, 
is remarkable alike for the richness and quantity of her 
milk. Her cream is so butteraceous as to require but 
from 16 to 18 strokes of the churn to convert it into but- 
Ee AN —_ is $300, 

etters upon the subject of their to 

the editor must be pest paid. “ ap 19 — 


A DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 
HE Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale, 
the —~. bred improved short-horn Durbam bull 
Superior—he is a beautiful roan, was bred by Stephen 
Williams, Esquire, of Northampton, Massachusetts, and - 
was calved July, 1831. 
Superior was got by Frederick, dam Yellow Rose by 
Young Denton, (963) 
g- d. Arabella (imported) by North Star (460) 
g- g- d. Aurora, by Comet (155) 
g-g-g-4. do by Henry 
g. g: g: g: d. by ante, (949) 
rederick was got by Wye Comet 
Dam Tulip by Young Denton (963) 
g- d. Tube Rose 2d (imported) 
g: g- d. Tube Rose 
g- g- g.d. Tulip Comet (157) 
g g- g- g- d. Cherry - herseagees 
rabella and Young Denton were sent out by Samuel 
Williams, the American banker in London, to his bro- 
ther in Massachusetts to improve the cattle of this coun- 
try, and, says our informant, never did a man hit more 
luckily ; for the stock from young Denton have not only 
proved of fine size aud form, but deep milkers. 
Superior has two crosses per Denton, and is a 
square, compact built animal, straight on the back 
legs, broad on the loin and hips, chest deep and soved, 
short and small in the leg, rather heavy inthe head 
neck. So far he has proved a sure and good stock getter. 
$50 have been refused for his calves by native cows. His 
price deliverable in Baltimore is $300. 
goo” . Hampshire Down Buck, 7 years old—price 
—an 
"ames Down Buck, 1 year old this spring—price 


GF-All letters upon the subject of the purchase of eith- 
er of these animals, must be post paid. ap 19 
POTATO OATS. 
1 oO Bushels seed potato oats—a choice article— 
for sale by JAMES MOORE, 
Light, near Pratt st. 
at the Maryland Agricultural Repository. 








Mh 22 





RUFFLE OATS, 
lor seed, may be had at the Maryland 








Lin. Bot. Garden & Nurseries, near New York. 
ap 19 at 


Repose” Light street, Saline, © te — = 








DID HERD OF STOCK FOR SALE. 
editor of the Farmer and Gardener, has been ap- 
Agent for the sale of one of the largest 
improved Cattle, Durham, Alderney, &c. to be 
the country. They are the property of a de- 
person's estate, and, therefore, applications should 


eearly. Among them are, 
blooded improved short horn Durham Cows, 7 years 
old each, with calves 


LL oe 
z 


do do do do 9 yearsold 
do do do do 20 do 

do do do do 4 doincalf 
do do do do 3do do 
do do do do 8 yearsold 


} m™ So Wt te ne 
esese & 


5 fall blooded improved short horn Durham Cows 
3 fall blooded improved short horn Durham Heifers, ! 


year old each 
2 do do do do Bulls, 3 years old each 
1 do do do do do 8 do 


3 fall blooded improved short-horn Durham Bulls 


lhalfblooded do do do do 9 yearsold 
1 do do do do do 7 do 


2 halfblooded + do 

2 balf blooded Durham He fers, 1 year old 

1 fall blooded Holland Cow, 10 years old 

1 do Alderney, 17 years old 

3 half blooded Devonshire Cows, one 2 years old, the 
other two 15 years old each. 

Any person or coinpanies wishing to purchase any por- 
tion of the above stock, wil please address the editor of 
this paper. Pedigroes will be furnished. All letters up- 
on the subject must be post paid. ap 19 


H. B. BROOKE, 
OMMISSION AGENT, 75 Pratt, 2 doors below 
Howard street, offers his services to his friends and 
the public generally fur the sale and purchase of Produce 
and ofevery kind and description. 

Forsale as above, a fine assortment of pure and genu- 
ine Garden Seed, from the celebrated establishment of 
Messrs. Prince & Sons, of Flushing, Long Island; and as 
their agent, will thankfully receive and forward with des- 

tch orders for any of their superior Field and Grass 

, Garden and Flower Seeds, splendid Dahlias, Bul- 

bous and Tuberous Roots, Trees, Plants, Vines, Ever- 

greens, 2 meer fy &e. 

any sapere , an assortment of beautiful Dahlias. 
ap 





4t 





WRITING!! 

L ADIES and Gentlemen residing in t'e country, and 

who may be desirous of improving their hand wri- 
ting in a short time, are informed that on their visiting Bal- 
timore, if they will call at Mr. Needham’s WRITING 
ACADEMY, No. 146, Market street, between the Muse- 
um and St. Paul's street, they can have their writin 
changed from an awkward, cramped and illegible scrawl, 
toa beautiful, expeditious and uniform mercantile or e- 
pistolary hand in the short space of a few hours for the 
trifling sum of five dollars. Mr. N. promises to do more 
in the short time above specified towards eradicating 
vicious habits than by the ordinary method can be done 
in twelve years, or forfeit the sum of $500. The following 
is a testimonial from several of his pupils in Baltimore: 

We the undersigned a of Mr. NEEDHA M, (Mer- 

ehants and Residents of Baltimore) take this method of 
publicly caprensiog our perfect satisfaction of the improve- 
ment already made in our Writing, and pronounce him 
to be equal, if not superior in talents as a Teacher of Pen- 
manship to any one with whom we are acquainted : 

essrs.—James M. Riley—Charles Kettlewell. Jr.— 
Edward Lea—Joseph Price—George Thompson—Fran- 
cis Fairbairn— James Somervell —R. S. Harlan—E. 
Cook, Jr.—John Thomas Wood—James Lord—Thomas 
R. Brice— William Cooper—Jacob Burnett — Edward 
Bolton—George Russel].—Misses—Mary Ann Power - 
Margaret Ross—Georgiana Tilghman—and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Stetson. March 29 
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GAME. CHICKENS. 

OR SALE, five dollare a pair, Game Fowls, war- 
ranted poy ye eo dunia. Apply to the. edit- 

'. ap 


THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


AGRICULTURAL_IMPLEMENTS, GRASS 
SEEDS, &e. 

AMES MOORE, successor of Sinclair & Moore, Light 

street near Pratt, tenders his thanks to the agricultu- 
ral community, for the liberal p»tronage heretofore afford- 
ed to the Maryland Agricultura) Repository, and respect- 
fully invites the attention of farmers and others, to his 
stock of articles now on hand, comprising a large assort- 
ment of PLOUGHS of the most approved patterns, both 
wrought and cas' shears, and of sizes adapted to all the 
purposes of agriculture—also Hill side and double mou'd 
board ploughs. 

Corn cultivators of differ 
wrought tines generally preféred: 
shapes and sizes. 

rn shellers, the usefulness of which hasbeen fully at- 
tested, and the increased sales of the last year, together 
with the many impressions of their utility, by those who 
use them, give evidence of their excellence—price $20. 
Subject to a discount of 5 per cent for cash payment.— 
Price from $15 to $30. Improved Wheat Fans, of di(fer- 
ent sizes. 

Cylindrical Straw cutters, a superior article for cutting 
any kind of long forage, 20 inch boxes adapted to horse 
power, $75—extra knives per set $6. 14 inch box adapt- 
ed to manual power $45—extra knives $5 per set. 11 
inch box which has some recent improvements $30—ex- 
tra knives, $3 per set. 4©ommon dutch straw cutters from 
$5 to $7 50. 

Garden and Field Tools, such as spades, shovels, hedge 
shears, mattocks, grubbing hoes, pruning tools, and hoes 
ina variety of forms, &c. Cast steel axes, warranted, 
Wove wire for screens, fans, cellar windows, safes, &c. 
Cotton Gins made to order—Grain Cradles—Harvest tools 
in their season. 

Machines for sowing clover seed, which distribute the 
seed with regularity over a space of 12 feet at a time. 

Having an Iron Foundry attached to this establishment 
extra castings for ploughs of all kinds, Threshing ma. 
chines, Horse powers, Mill work, window weights, &c 
can be furnished or made to order of the best quality and 
at moderate prices. 

FiELD SEEDS. 

Orchard grass, Herds grass, Tall meadow oat grass.—- 
Timothy and Clover; also on hand a lot of Ruffle oats.— 
Buckwheat, Millet, Potato Uats, &c. 

Retail sales mostly confined to town acceptances, or to 
cash for which a discount will be made on implements. 

March 8th. 


~~ FARMERS’ REPOSITORY. 


No. 36 W. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. 25, 1830. 
HE proprietor avails himself again of the commence- 
ment of a New Year, to express his grateful thanks 
to his numerous friends and customers for their kind and 
liberal support of his Agricultura] Establishment, and is 
happy to say that his ceaseless exertions to accommo- 
date the public, have not been without a corresponding 
encouragement from them, and with his present Im- 
provements and Machinery, he is able to manufacture 
his Agricultural Implements much better than formerly, 
and with greater facility, and hopes to merit continued 
patronage. He now presents to the public an article 
new in its construction, for grinding corn and cob for 
feeding horses and stock. To those who approve this 
mode of feeding, this machine is worthy their attention. 
Also, Corn Shellers to be worked by hand or horse-power. 
He has a variety of Straw Cutters; but his own patented 
Cylindrica! Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other) 
implement of the kind in existence; he has recently made 
some improvements in their construction, which adds to 
their cost, and for which he has been obliged to add a 
trifling advance on the price of the small size: —his prices 
for them being asfollows, viz: 
11 inch Revolving Bottoms $30, with extra pair of 
knives. 33 
11 “ Permanent Bottom 23, do do do $1 
13 ‘* Permanent Bottom 43, do do do 48 
13 * Revolving Bottom 45, do do do 50 
15 “ Revolving Bottom 50, do do do 56 
20 “* Large size fitted for horse-power 80, do do 90 
His variety of Ploughs embraces almost every descrip- 
tion andsize thatare worthy of notice, from a small seed 
Plough to the large rail road Plough-—Gideon Davis’ Im- 
proved Ploughs in all their variety, with cast and wrought 


kinds, those with five 
Harrows of different 








shares; these castings are now made on his own premises, 
‘of the best stock and with specie! care; a supply of them 





[April 19, 1836, 





always on hand to sell separate from the loughs when 
required. Ox Scrapers tor levelling per gr, pelea 
and patent Wheat Fans; Fox & Borland's spring concaye 
Thrashing Machines, large and small size, an portable 
Le for the latter; also oneof Z. Booth’s 2 horse 
Thrashing Machines and stationary horse power for the 
same; Brown's vertical eaten Wool Spinners, and Wat. 
son’s patent Washin achine, both very simple and 
useful machines for families; Harrows; double aot si 


corn and tobacco Cultivators; superior grain Cradles; and- 


a great variety uf other farming implements of a prime 
— and all on reasonab'e terms, at wholesale and 
retail 

Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herds 
Grass Seed of superior quality. 

mh 22—e02m JONATHAN 8S, EASTMAN. 








FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 
WARRANTED GROWTH, 1835. 


i yo subscriber has just received and is now opening g: 


large and superior assortment of GARDEN and RagE. 
FiELDseeds, growth 1835. 

All those seeds which can be raised to advantage in this 
country, are saved by careful seed raisers at the Clairmont 
Seed Gardens, near this city. Seeds which are found ne- 
cessary to importare principally from the south of Europe, 


where they become so well matured, that their vitality is. 


preserved much longer than those obtained from the hu- 
mid climate of England. 
Of the endless variety of Cabbages, Lettuce, Peas, Beans, 


Cucumbers, &c., none are retained but such as are known. 


to be truly excellent. 
The most prominent seeds received, and in store, are 
250 bushels Garden Peas of various sorts. 
95 bushels Dwarf and Pole Beans. 


2000 lbs. Cabbage Seeds. About 35 fine sorts, among - 


which are the Scotch Early York, London Battersea, Flat: 
Dutch, Globe Savoy, Early Harvest, &c 

150 lbs. Cucumber seed, about 12 sorts, among which 
are Keene’s Long Green, Long Green Turkey, &c. 

1800 Ibs. Radish seeds—principally of Short top Scarlet, 
Yellow and Red Turnip. 

300 Ibs. Beet and Mangel wurzel seed. 

50 lbs. Green Curled Borecole, or Scotch Kale, purple 
curled—blue curled, &c. 

35 lbs. Cauliflower and Brocoli—best European sorts. 

200 Ibs. Carrot seed—for garden and field. 

75 Ibs. Lettuce seed—the curled Silecia, large white or 
Lazy, brown Dutch and Malta, are best sorts, the latter 
particularly fine for forcing. 

270lbs. Onion seed—several French and American sorts. 

Also—Tart Rhubart seed, Tomato, Egg plant, Squash, 
Black and Orange Salsafy, Spinach, Peppers, Ockra, Flag 
Leek, Cress, Celery, Endive, &c. 

FIELD SEED. 

60 bush. English and Italian Rye grass seed. 

50 do Green Siward grass, for yards, &c. 

1,200lbs. Scarlet Trefvil or clover, Trifolium Incarnatum. 

800 lbs. Lucerne or French clover. 

50 bush. English and Poland oats. 

250 lbs. Skinless or Huskless oats—new—great product. 

150 bush. best English and American Early Potatoes. 

100 lbs. Gama Grass seed—this grass bears cutting eve 
ry 15 days, and of course the product is immense. 

50 bush. White and Yellow Field corn. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. Seedsman, 
Light st. near Pratt. 


GAMA GRASS ROOTS. 
5000 Gama Grass roots will be received, and for 
sale about the. 20th of March. By obtsining 
roots of this valuable grass, farmers will gain the advan- 
tage of two years over seed plantation. 
March 1 ROBT. SINCLAIR. 
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